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INTRODUCTION 


Early  printed  materials  are  artifacts  of  intellection — the  archeolog- 
ical remains  of  men  and  women  thinking.  They  enable  us  to  engage  the 
medieval  and  early  modern  world  in  a unique  way.  They  even  convey  a 
sense  of  immediacy  because,  unlike  the  words  left  floating  on  the 
surface  of  this  page  by  an  offset  printing  machine,  one  can  see  and  feel 
on  their  pages  the  bite  of  the  hand  press,  testimony  to  the  moment  of 
creation.  That  Oberlin  College  students  have  rich  opportunities  to  view 
earlier  Western  culture  themselves  through  such  windows  on  the  past 
is  owing  largely  to  the  gifts  of  friends  of  the  library,  and  to  none  more  so 
than  the  late  Frederick  B.  Artz,  a graduate  of  the  Class  of  1916. 

Freddy  Artz,  as  he  was  invariably  and  affectionately  called  by  stu- 
dents and  colleagues  alike,  was  Oberlin’s  best-known  scholar-teacher. 
After  receiving  the  doctorate  from  Harvard  in  1924  he  returned  to 
Oberlin  for  what  was  to  be  nearly  five  decades  of  active  teaching  and 
writing.  He  estimated  that  he  had  taught  over  7,500  Oberlin  students, 
of  whom  at  least  eighty-five  had  gone  on  to  doctorates  and  had  become 
college  teachers  of  history  themselves.  He  published  a number  of 
important  works,  most  of  them  still  in  print.  They  range  from  France 
Under  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  1814-1830  (1931)  and  Reaction  and 
Revolution,  1814-1832  (1934),  the  first  of  the  Langer  series  to  appear 
and  easily  the  most  durable;  through  several  seminal  articles  on 
technical  education  in  France  published  in  the  Revue  historique,  to  that 
remarkable  classic,  The  Mind  of  the  Middle  Ages,  200-1300,  an 
Historical  Survey  (1953),  and  From  the  Renaissance  to  Romanticism: 
Trends  in  Style  in  Art,  Literature,  and  Music,  1300-1830  (1962).  Even 
after  his  retirement  he  could  be  found  holding  forth  in  the  study  of  his 
beautiful  house  on  North  Professor  Street,  surrounded  by  books  and 
papers  and  wreathes  of  smoke,  as  we  recall  in  our  frontispiece. 

His  collection  of  rare  books  was  gathered  largely  in  the  course  of 
some  thirty-two  trips  to  Europe,  the  first  made  in  1917  as  a volunteer 
member  of  the  U.S.  Army  Ambulance  Corps.  He  had  always  loved  to 
make  collections,  as  he  admitted  in  his  autobiography.  As  a child,  it  was 
postage  stamps  and  coins;  later  antique  furniture  and  decorative  acces- 
sories. In  Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1923,  while  still  a graduate  student  at 
Harvard,  he  started  the  three  collections  that  are  represented  in  this 
exhibit.  The  first  was  one  of  old  maps  from  wood  block  maps  of  the 
fifteenth  century  through  engraved  maps  of  the  eighteenth.  A second 
dealt  with  a history  of  the  printed  book  from  about  1450  to  about  I960, 
a collection  which  came  to  include  a page  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  and 
represented  all  the  great  printers  down  to  the  Dove’s  Press  of  the  early 


20th  century,  to  which  he  later  added  pages  of  medieval  illuminated 
manuscripts  and  some  complete  Islamic  and  Latin  Christian  manu- 
scripts dating  from  the  ninth  century.  The  third  collection  was  of  old 
books  on  architecture  from  about  1500  to  1850,  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty  volumes  of  which  make  up  the  core  of  our  Special  Collections  in 
the  Clarence  Ward  Art  Library. 

In  making  selections  from  these  materials,  all  given  to  the  library 
before  his  death  in  1984,  we  have  largely  relied  on  the  choices  of  Marc 
Epstein,  ’85,  currently  a doctoral  student  at  Yale  University,  who  took 
this  on  as  a student  project  and  who  selected  works  he  felt  were 
indicative  of  recurring  themes  in  the  collection.  Most  of  the  commen- 
tary is  his,  although  we  have  also  drawn  rather  freely  from  the 
descriptive  essays  of  Robert  Lang,  Emeritus  Associate  University  Li- 
brarian at  the  University  of  California  at  Riverside  who,  as  a young 
reference  librarian  here,  prepared  the  catalogues  for  the  first  Artz 
exhibits  at  the  Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum  nearly  half  a century  ago. 

William  A.  Moffett 
Director  of  Libraries 

Dina  B.  Schoonmaker 
Curator  of  Special  Collections 
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FROM  MANUSCRIPT 
TO  PRINTED  PAGE 


Frederick  Artz  collected  many  specimens  of  writing  and  printing  to 
use  as  teaching  tools.  The  examples  of  manuscript  writing  span  almost 
a thousand  years  and  include  representations  of  Middle  Eastern  as  well 
as  European  hands.  The  leaves  selected  for  this  exhibit  are  both 
beautiful  and  typical  examples  of  the  art  of  the  scribe,  miniaturist  and 
illuminator.  They  can  be  viewed  with  edification  by  an  historian,  with 
interest  by  an  artist,  and  with  admiration  by  all.  Because  of  Oberlin’s 
particular  strength  in  music,  some  early  musical  notation  schemes  have 
been  included.  The  difficulty  of  following  such  notes  is  self-evident. 

The  printed  leaves  in  the  collection  complement  and  extend  the 
book  collection.  For  instance,  the  leaves  from  the  Gutenberg  Bible  and 
the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  give  a sampling  of  those  important 
documents  in  the  history  of  printing,  for  which  the  complete  books 
were  far  beyond  Professor  Artz’s  means.  Flis  collection  of  specimens  of 
type  faces  as  seen  in  individual  printed  leaves  is  comprehensive  and 
well  documented,  and  available  for  student,  guest,  staff  and  faculty  use 
in  Special  Collections. 

1.  CAROLINGIAN , 9th  C.  Double  leaf  from  the  New  Testament 
(Matthew  II,  1:1  to  halfway  through  2:13).  Vellum. 

2.  CAROLINGIAN,  10th  C.  Page  from  a book  of  homilies  (Latin). 
Two  column  text  in  Carolingian  minuscule  in  brown  on  vellum.  The 
text  relates  to  St.  Cecilia,  patroness  of  music.  Vellum. 


3.  ITALIAN,  MONTE  CASSINO,  c.  1100.  Leaf  with  musical  notation 
in  Beneventan  minuscule  with  colored  and  gilded  capitals.  An  example 
of  very  early  musical  notation,  called  neumes.  Vellum. 
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4.  ITALIAN,  c.  1120.  Leaf  from  a music  manuscript  (Latin),  with  a 
single  staff  in  red.  Vellum. 

5.  ITALIAN,  c.  1360.  Leaf  from  a choral  book.  Part  of  the  service  for 
the  dead.  Ft)ur  line  staff  with  square  notes.  Vellum. 

6.  FRENCH,  13th  C.  Leaf  from  A Concordance  to  the  Vulgate  Bible. 
Gothic  characters,  red  and  blue  illumination.  Uterine  Vellum. 

7.  FRENCH,  c.  1440.  Leaf  from  a Book  of  Hours  with  illuminated 
miniature  of  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  Christ  child.  Vellum. 

8.  ITALIAN,  13th  C.  Leaf  from  Epistles  of  Phalaris  in  a humanistic 
hand.  Vellum. 

9.  VENETIAN,  1473.  Printed  page  from  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  with  a commentary  by  Nicholas  de  Lyra:  2 column  printed  text 
with  hand  illuminated  woodcut  of  the  prophet,  illuminated  capitals  and 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Piccolomini  family  of  Siena  in  color  and  gold  leaf. 
Paper. 

10.  GERMAN,  Nuremberg,  Anton  Koberger,  1493.  City  of  Rome 
from  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle.  Printed  woodcut.  Verso:  Genoa.  Paper. 

11.  BOOK  OF  HOURS,  in  Latin,  use  of  LE  MANS.  Probably  Paris, 
c.  1435. 

A book  of  hours  is  a book  of  hourly  prayers,  psalms,  services  for  the 
dead,  and  a calendar,  for  the  use  of  laymen.  This  one  is  written  on 
vellum,  the  sheets  grouped  in  threes  and  folded  in  quarto,  making 
twelve  pages  in  each  section,  which  were  then  fastened  with  string  and 
bound  together.  The  cover  and  binding  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  calendar  section  is  written  in  French,  the  rest 
in  Latin,  using  a Gothic  script.  There  are  five  illuminations  and  nine 
large  illuminated  initials.  From  internal  evidence  about  the  Saints 
listed,  it  is  estimated  that  the  date  of  the  manuscript  is  about  1435  and 
that  it  was  written  in  northern  France,  probably  in  Paris. 
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12.  BIBLE,  Mainz,  Johannes  Gutenberg,  1455-1456.  Page  from  the 
"Gutenberg”  Bible. 

The  master  printer,  Johannes  Gutenberg  is  generally  associated 
with  the  invention  of  moveable  type  in  the  West.  If  the  process  of  using 
a die  matrix  and  lead  in  the  production  of  durable  typefaces  was  not  his 
original  idea,  he  is  the  least  doubtful  candidate  for  attribution. 

Gutenberg’s  forty-two  line  Bible,  our  earliest  example  of  printing 
from  moveable  type  is  interesting  in  its  attempt  to  replicate  manuscript 
Gothic  handwriting  on  the  printed  page.  Some  editions  of  the  Guten- 
berg Bible  have  elaborate  marginal  illuminations  to  heighten  the 
illusion  of  their  being  hand  written.  As  printing  progressed,  and  the 
printed  book  became  a commodity,  fewer  and  fewer  attempts  were 
made  to  conceal  the  artifice  of  printing,  for  it  became  an  art  and  a craft 
in  its  own  right. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE 
AND  HUMANISM: 
BOOKS  AND  THEIR  OWNERS 


13.  CRINITO,  PIETRO,  {Critical  Treatises),  De  Honesta  Disciplina 
. . . Paris,  Alcensianus,  1513. 

The  title  page  of  Crinito’s  work  of  literary  and  poetic  criticism  is  full 
of  classical  motifs:  Corinthian  columns,  naked  putti,  dolphins,  and 
cartouches  of  laurel-wreathed  and  helmeted  busts,  more  of  a conglom- 
eration of  printing  plates  than  an  integral  composition.  What  is  most 
interesting  and  applicable  to  the  examination  of  Renaissance  printing, 
however,  is  the  central  block  in  which  we  see  a Renaissance  print  shop 
in  operation.  One  man  sets  the  type  (or  proofreads  the  finished  text,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which)  at  a desk  on  the  far  right,  a second  operates  the 
press,  applying  the  pressure  screw  with  one  hand  while  cranking  the 
plate  base  with  the  other.  A third  man  prepares  his  leather  blotters  for 
use.  The  press  is  labelled  Pressum  Alcensianu?n — "The  Alcensine 
Press.’’  Through  the  window  of  the  title  page  of  this  book  we  are  given 
a glimpse  at  the  very  print  shop  setting  in  which  the  books  which 
shaped  the  European  classical  revival  were  produced. 

14.  PETRARCA,  ERANCESCO,  Vite  Det  Pontifia  et  Imperadori 
Romani,  Elorence,  Jacob  De  Ripoli,  1478. 

Early  editions  of  humanist  authors  such  as  Petrarch  were  often 
fairly  rough  looking  productions.  Small  marginal  letters  indicated  the 
placement  of  the  illuminated  capitals  which  could  be  added  after 
printing  to  imitate  manuscript  capitals,  like  the  S shown  here,  al- 
though more  often  than  not,  they  were  left  unfinished. 

The  typeface  was  of  a uniform  size  and  format,  since  clarity  and 
legibility  were  prized,  and  the  more  complicated  Ciothic  typestyle  soon 
gave  way  to  the  imitation  of  Roman  stone-carved  letters  this  example 
illustrates. 
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15.  VALLA,  LORENZO,  Laurentii  Vallensis  Viri  Claris simi  Elegantie 
ad  Breue  Quodam.  . . , Venice,  Nicholai  Giradenghi  De  Novis,  1481. 

Similar  in  typeface  to  the  1478  Petrarch,  this  edition  of  Valla’s  book 
on  grammar  is  an  example  of  the  Renaissance  concern  for  the  correct 
and  elegant  use  of  Latin.  Noteworthy  in  this  edition  are  the  four 
handwritten  leaves  tipped  in  to  replace  some  missing  pages  in  the 
printed  text.  Each  page  is  superscribed  "Ihs  Maria,”  and  is  written  in 
the  elegant  Italic  script  which  was  increasingly  to  be  imitated  in  printed 
books. 

16.  PETRARCA,  FRANCESCA,  (Opera)  con  L’espositione  D’Alessan- 
dro  Vellutello,  Venice,  Giolito,  1560. 

Within  a few  decades,  newer  editions  of  Petrarch  reflected  the 
advances  in  printing  technology.  The  title  page  of  this  edition 
proclaims  that  it  is  "newly  printed  with  illustrations.”  Indeed,  on  a 
given  spread  of  pages  one  can  see  at  the  close  of  one  section  a tailpiece 
in  the  classical  style,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  an  illustrated 
headpiece,  a vignette,  and  an  ornamental  block  initial  opening  the  next 
section. 

There  are  two  typefaces  in  various  sizes,  in  places  staggered  to  form 
an  ornamental  pendentive  to  close  off  a section.  Giolito  used  a graceful 
adaptation  of  Block  Roman  for  the  commentary,  and  for  the  text  itself, 
the  Italic  type  based  on  the  humanist  book  hand. 

17.  NATURAE  VERBORUM  . . . AD  PUERORUM  UTILITATEM, 
Paris,  Simon  Colines,  1535. 

The  concern  for  proper  grammar  was  implanted  at  an  early  age. 
This  child’s  text  employs  the  catechismal  method  in  teaching:  "How 
many  types  of  verbs  are  there? — Twc):  Personal  and  Impersonal. 
Personal  verbs  are  those  which  have  distinct  numbers  and  persons. 
Impersonals  lack  numbers  and  persons.”  The  first  example  is  a gem: 
"Simple  actions  come  after  their  nominative  and  after  their  accusative 
noun,  e.g.  'Phyrrus  amat  Phenelopen’  (and  in  the  vulgar)  'Phyrrus  loves 
Penelope’.”  The  practice  of  using  the  verb  "to  love”  in  teaching  the 
fundamentals  of  Latin  is  apparently  a venerable  tradition. 
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18.  VERGILIUS  MARUS,  PUBLIUS,  Opera,  {With  a Commentary  by 
Christopher  Landini),  Florence,  1487. 

The  classics  of  the  Renaissance  were  not  merely  read,  but  references 
were  penned  in  the  margins,  and  notes  were  written  in  the  text.  Nearly 
every  page  of  this  edition  of  Virgil  (although  it  is  a huge  tome)  was 
copiously  annotated,  cross-referenced  and  corrected  by  the  owner,  obvi- 
ously a meticulous  scholar  who  cared  deeply  for  his  books.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  early  imprint  contains  lines  of  Greek  type.  Even  at  this 
date,  there  was  much  experimentation  with  a variety  of  typefaces,  both 
common  and  exotic. 

19.  TERENTIUS  AFER,  PUBLIUS,  Comoedias.  . . , Basel,  Froben, 
1532. 

A tradition  of  humanist  printers  had  already  become  well- 
established  by  the  mid-sixteenth  century  when  Froben  of  Basel  pro- 
duced his  major  editions.  Among  them  were  books  by  Erasmus,  works 
illustrated  by  Holbein  (who  was  first  employed  by  Froben),  and  this 
edition  of  Terence.  By  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  too,  books  had  become 
relatively  less  expensive  and  more  readily  available,  so  that  they  were 
purchased  not  only  by  scholars,  but  others,  including  aristocrats  who 
dabbled  in  letters.  The  owner  of  this  book,  Anselmus  De  Mazenches, 
has  no  reputation  as  a great  scholar;  he  merely  summarized  each 
section  of  the  book  with  a short  note,  neither  erudite  nor  critical.  On  the 
title  page  of  this  volume  he  asserted  his  ownership  Ad  Anselmus  De 
Mazenches  pertenit  hie  liber  and  to  show  his  nobility  he  added  his 
motto  Rien  trop  and  Purum  patienta  vinco  1336.  To  indicate  he  was  a 
scholar,  perhaps  he  inserted  the  abbreviation  Afric  (for  Africanus, 
Terence’s  titular  designation)  where  he  thought  it  belonged — that  is, 
with  a carat,  after  "Terentii”  in  the  title. 
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THE  REFORMATION’S  USE 
OF  THE  PRINTED  WORD 


20.  LUTHER,  MARTIN,  De  Captivitate  Bahylonica  Ecclesiae,  Wit- 
tenburg,  (Melchior  hotter,  1520). 

The  printing  press  was  perhaps  the  greatest  weapon  of  the  reform- 
ing movements  of  the  sixteenth  century,  facilitating  as  it  did  the 
dissemination  of  information  and  the  flow  of  ideas.  The  format  of  each 
printed  work  conveyed  a specific  tone  and  impression.  This  pamphlet 
is  Luther’s  early  call  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  which  he  viewed  as 
lying  in  the  depths  of  "Babylonian  Exile.”  It  estranged  many  moderate 
humanists,  for  it  reduced  the  sacraments  to  only  three  and  attacked 
transubstantiation.  It  expressed  Luther’s  condemnation  of  Papal 
authority  and  asserted  the  supremacy  of  scripture  and  conscience. 
Nonetheless,  it  was  a formal  theological  document  intended  for  clergy 
and  scholars,  and  so,  according  to  the  protocol  of  that  time,  was  printed 
in  Latin,  with  a typeface  very  much  in  the  classical  style  and  a title-page 
that  is  Italianate  in  conception. 

21.  LUTHER,  MARTIN,  Eyn  Sermon  Von  Haupt stuck  Unnsern 
Glaube  Betreffent,  (Strasbourg,  Wolf  Koppel),  1524. 

Luther’s  subsequent  piece  on  "Good  Friday”  is  a transcription  of  a 
popular  sermon  he  had  preached  in  German.  As  such,  it  was  printed  in 
standard,  slightly  reactionary  German  block  Gothic  typeface.  The  title 
page  here  is  by  Hans  Cranach  (d.  1537),  a German  artist  and  print- 
maker,  who  combined  Italianate  details  such  as  putti  with  Germanic 
ones,  particularly  the  stags,  his  family  symbol. 
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22.  KARLSTADT,  ANDREAS  RUDOLF,  Predig  Oder  Homilien  Uher 
de7i  Prophete  Malachiam  Gnant,  Wittenberg,  (Nicholaus  Schirlentz), 
1522. 

Von  Karolstadt  (c.  1480-1541)  was  a theologian  and  an  early  sup- 
porter of  Luther  who  later  pressed  for  even  more  radical  church 
reforms.  The  title  page  of  his  homily  on  the  Prophet  Malachai  illus- 
trates the  tendency  in  Reformation  title  pages  to  embellish  Italian 
concepts  with  Germanic  details.  The  putti  and  the  flourishes  are  Ital- 
ianate  in  style,  while  the  paunchy,  ill-drawn  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve 
and  the  depiction  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  ascending  Mt.  Moriah  could 
have  come  directly  out  of  a medieval  German  block  book.  While  most 
title  pages  of  this  period  are  constructed  of  random  blocks  of  decorative 
motifs,  this  page  has  a well  worked  out  iconography. 

23.  LUTHER,  MARTIN,  Colloquia  oder  Christliche  Nutzliche  Tisch- 
reden,  Leipzig,  Jacob  Berwaldts  Erben,  1581. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  German  language,  thanks  in 
great  part  to  Luther’s  own  work,  had  become  a language  suitable  for  the 
writing  of  theology,  and  German  typestyles  and  printing  formats  were 
more  widely  used  as  native  German  printers  such  as  Berwaldts  became 
more  common.  This  collection  of  Luther’s  colloquies  is  headed  by  a 
formal  portrait  of  a middle-aged,  serious  Luther  in  simple  garb,  holding 
a book.  Thus  we  have  before  us  a visual  reminder  that  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  printing  that  the  image  of  Luther  is  immortalized,  just  as  it 
was  his  own  use  of  printing  that  helped  establish  him  as  a force  for 
change  in  Western  Europe. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  INTEREST 
IN  ANCIENT  AND  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 


24.  ERASMUS,  DESIDERIUS,  Novum  Testamentum,  Basel,  Eroben, 
1522. 

Essential  to  both  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  were  texts 
in  their  original  language  of  composition.  It  was  often  through  these 
texts  that  humanism  and  religious  reform  converged.  For  instance,  it 
was  from  this  edition  of  the  revised  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
edited  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Erasmus,  the  greatest  of  the  north- 
ern humanists,  that  Luther  made  his  translation  into  German  which 
was  the  principal  and  most  dramatically  important  step  toward  the  use 
of  the  vernacular  in  the  Reformation.  A book  such  as  this  required  a 
remarkable  collaboration:  Erasmus  actually  lived  in  the  home  of 
Eroben,  the  printer  of  this  volume,  who  was  one  of  the  great  scholar- 
printers  of  the  Renaissance  and  whose  home  was  a meeting  place  for 
the  learned.  The  woodcut  on  the  title  page  is  by  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger,  one  of  the  best  known  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
depicts  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  find  true  happiness  with  God 
through  a landscape  filled  with  allegories  of  good  and  evil  influence. 
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25.  APPIANUS  OF  ALEXANDER,  Romanarum  Historiarum.  . . , 
Paris,  Charles  Estienne,  1551. 

By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Greek  typestyles  had  become 
considerably  more  elegant  and  refined,  although  the  production  of 
books  in  Greek  was  still  fairly  limited.  The  scholar-printer  Charles 
Estienne  listed  only  two  books  in  his  prodigious  catalog  which  were  in 
Greek:  a New  Testament,  and  this  edition  of  Appian.  By  the  end  of  the 
century,  Greek  printing  of  quality  was  more  common,  but  Estienne’s 
Appian  still  held  its  own  as  a paragon  of  delicacy  and  refinement. 

26.  ATHANASIUS,  SAINT,  PATRIARCH  OF  ALEXANDRIA, 
S.  Athanasius  in  Librum  Psalmorum  Nuper  a loanne  Reuchlin.  . . , 
Tubingen,  Apud  Thomas  Anshelum,  1515. 

A less  discussed  but  parallel  development  in  the  revival  of  ancient 
languages  was  the  revival  of  Hebrew  among  Christian  scholars.  This 
was  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  efforts  of  Reuchlin,  who  saw  in  Hebrew 
scholarship  a key  to  the  "hidden  truths”  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  was 
viciously  opposed  by  those  who  insisted  that  all  Hebrew  books  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Bible)  be  taken  from  the  Jews  and  burnt. 

Hebrew  printing  has  a long  and  noble  heritage.  The  first  reference 
to  printing  from  moveable  type  in  the  West  actually  occurs  in  a 1444 
document  from  Avignon  recording  a transaction  between  a Jew  and  a 
silversmith  commissioned  to  cut  a set  of  Hebrew  types  on  condition 
that  the  Jew  teach  the  silversmith  the  art  of  printing.  No  specimens  of 
the  work  survive,  but  with  the  Conat  edition  of  Gersonides’  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch  (circa  1478)  Hebrew  printing  blossomed. 
Examples  of  Hebrew  typefaces,  predictably,  found  their  way  into  the 
works  of  Reuchlin,  as  here,  where  the  text  reads  "The  spirit  of  holiness 
sings  naught  but  from  amidst  joy.” 


27.  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION.  Confessio  Fidei  Exhibita  Invictis, 
1568. 


The  popularity  of  Hebrew  occult  studies,  particularly  numerological 
speculation  known  as  "gematria”  is  evident  even  in  the  inscription  the 
owner  of  this  volume  scribbled  on  the  title  page.  The  year  1568  is  given 
Hebrew  letter  equivalents  (whose  numerical  value,  incidentally,  is 
incorrect  in  one  case)  to  form  the  word,  "Eh’hefach,”  or  "I  will  alter,”  an 
appropriate  sentiment  for  the  title  page  of  the  encapsulation  of  a 
doctrine  of  Reform. 
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28.  CASA,  GIOVANNI  DELLA,  Trattato  de  Costumi  . . . Le  Galathee 
. . . Lyons,  Alexandro  Marsilij,  1584. 

Until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  multi-lingual  typefaces  were 
employed,  primarily  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  scholarly  edition, 
while  the  popularity  of  original  texts  with  parallel  translations  in- 
creased. This  version  of  the  Galatheo,  (a  treatise  on  manners  which 
differs  from  Castiglione’s  The  Courtier  in  the  fact  that  the  author  treats 
the  details  of  correct  behavior  in  polite  society,  rather  than  in  the 
rarified  atmosphere  of  the  court),  contains  parallel  texts  in  French  and 
Italian. 
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SCIENCE 

AND 

ARCHITECTURE 


29.  PICO  DELLA  MIRANDOLA,  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO,  De 
Auro  Libri  Tres,  Ferrara,  V.  Baldinus,  1587. 

The  title  page  of  this  work  on  alchemy  by  the  Count  of  Mirandola, 
best  known  for  his  Oration  on  the  Dignity  of  Man  (1486),  contains  a 
block  depicting  various  alchemical  materials:  furnaces,  bellows,  basins, 
flasks,  casks,  and  metallic  globules,  and  a man  in  an  apron  and  a turban 
who  thrusts  something  into  the  fire.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  line 
between  the  sciences  and  the  psuedo-sciences  had  not  yet  been  clearly 
drawn,  and  attempts  at  serious  and  scientific  treatises  such  as  this  were 
written  by  sober  and  scholarly  people  on  topics  which  would  be  con- 
sidered at  best  "pseudo-scientific”  today.  Pico  himself  was  a student  of 
the  Kabbalah  and  composed  his  nine  hundred  theses  in  support  of 
Christian  theology  from  a base  of  arcane  and  exotic  literature  drawn 
from  diverse  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin  and  Arabic  sources. 

30.  GALILEI,  GALILEO,  . . . Systema  Cosmicum.  . . , Leyden,  Apud 
Fredericum  Haaring  et  Davidem  Severinum,  1699.  (Bound  with: 
GALILEI,  GALILEO,  Discursus  et  Demonstrationes  Mathematicae, 
Leyden,  Apud  Fredericum  Haaring  et  Davidem  Severinum,  1699.) 

Though  alchemy  was  almost  universally  respected  and  tolerated  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  forays  by  Galileo  Galilei  into  what  was  to 
become  the  modern  science  of  physics  and  its  attendant  cosmology 
were  considered  heretical  by  the  Church,  which  condemned  his  work  in 
support  of  the  Copernican  model  of  the  universe  in  1616  and  again  in 
1633  as  "vehemently  suspect  of  heresy.”  In  subsequent  editions  of  the 
work  of  Galileo,  attempts  were  made  to  legitimize  his  work.  The  title 
page  of  our  edition  boasts  that  it  is  the  first  translated  from  Italian  into 
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Latin  (a  language  more  appropriate  for  a book  which  sought  status  in 
the  corpus  of  acceptable  scientific  literature),  and  asserts  that  it 
contains  a "consolation  of  the  idea  of  the  revolving  earth  with  the 
doctrine  found  in  scripture.”  The  engraved  title  page  depicts  the  trinity 
of  science;  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  point  towards  Copernicus  (who  holds 
a model  of  his  heliocentric  theory  of  the  solar  system),  whose  forerun- 
ners they  are,  while  he  points  back  to  them,  asserting  that  it  is  upon 
their  authority  that  his  work  is  based.  We  can  understand  from  the 
position  of  the  arrows  on  the  floor  beneath  Copernicus’  feet  that  he 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a long  tradition.  Many  arrows  point  toward  the 
past,  but  only  one  points  toward  the  future,  representing  Galileo 
himself,  the  true  logical  development  of  and  successor  to  Copernicus. 

31.  VITRUVIUS  POLLIO,  . . . De  Archttectura  Libri  Decern.  . . , 
Venice,  Francis  Franciscius  Senens  & Ioann  Crugher  Germanum,  1567. 

Vitruvius  was  a first  century  Roman  architect  who  worked  during 
the  most  creative  phase  of  Roman  architecture.  When  he  was,  as  he 
puts  it,  "an  old  man,”  he  wrote  his  famous  Ten  Books  On  Architecture, 
covering  many  aspects  of  city  planning  and  architecture  in  general, 
giving  details  of  construction  of  a variety  of  buildings  from  temples  to 
baths,  as  well  as  of  civil  and  military  engines.  He  devised  a system  of 
proportions,  imitated  in  later  periods,  whose  ratios  were  based  on 
musical  intervals,  and  so  would  have  harmonized  his  buildings  with  the 
music  of  the  universe. 

His  wish  to  be  recognized  by  posterity  for  his  preservation  of  the 
classical  Greek  modes  was  realized  throughout  the  antique  revival  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  classical  phase  of  the  Baroque,  and  in  Neoclassical 
architecture  of  our  own  day.  This  particularly  magnificent  edition  of 
Vitruvius  is  a late  Renaissance  one,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
illustrator  has  often  used  a contemporary  style  and  idiom  for  his 
depictions  of  Vitruvius’  classical  constructions. 

32.  PALLADIO,  ANDREA,  Architettura.  . . , Venice,  A.  Pasinelli, 
1741. 

Palladio  (1508-1580)  followed  in  Vitruvius’  footsteps,  and  in  his  day 
became  the  greatest  architect  in  sixteenth  century  Northern  Italy.  His 
palazzi  and  villas  were  imitated  for  four  hundred  years  all  over  the 
Western  world,  for  his  was  the  first  architectural  handbook  to  systema- 
tize the  house  plan  and  the  first  to  consistently  use  the  ancient  Graeco- 
Roman  temple  facade  as  a portico. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  years  of  intensive  building,  he  published  his 
famous  compendium  on  architecture  reviewing  the  historical  progress 
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of  thought  on  the  classical  orders.  The  volume  exhibited  here  is  an 
abridgement  of  that  work,  intended  for  easy  reference.  It  is  a bilingual 
French  and  Italian  edition.  The  brilliant  plates  give  comparative 
examples  of  the  proportions  assigned  to  the  various  architectural 
elements  of  the  classical  orders  by  famous  architects  from  Vitruvius  on, 
and  culminating  with  Palladio  himself,  whose  Corinthian  capital  and 
entablature  we  see  here. 

33.  DECKER,  PAUL,  Dess  Furstlicben  Baumeisters.  . . , Augsburg, 
Jeremias  Wolff,  1713. 

(Part  II  of  III.) 

The  desire  for  order  and  proportion  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Renaissance  revival  of  classical  architectural  rhythms  gave  way  in  the 
Baroque  and  the  Rococco  periods  to  a desire  to  impart  life  and  fantasy 
into  the  stark  beauty  of  the  classical  modes  in  architecture.  Beginning 
with  mannerist  architecture,  and  moving  through  Versailles  and  the 
other  great  French  palaces  and  Italian  villas,  secular  and  civic  architec- 
ture began  to  take  on  more  and  more  of  the  iconographical  weight  that 
was  formerly  reserved  for  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  monuments.  The 
garden  became  a metaphor  for  progress  through  life,  the  great  house  or 
palace,  an  architectural-allegorical  expression  of  the  occupant  s status 
and  personal  iconography.  Each  surface  became  a possibility  for  the 
expression  of  limitless  phantasmagoria,  which  ordered  the  space  not  so 
much  by  harmonious  proportions  but  by  an  all-inclusive  statement  in 
stone,  a monumental  and  effulgent  design  and  a richness  of  meaning. 
This  is  evident  in  Decker’s  book,  which  proposes  designs  for  gates, 
gardens,  monuments  and  great  houses  in  the  highest  of  Baroque  style. 

34.  BRITTANIA  ILLUSTRATA,  OR  VIEWS  OF  SEVERAL  OF  THE 
QUEENS  PALACES.  . . , London,  J.  Smith,  1722. 

Volume  I and  II  have  identical  title  pages,  only  a second  T has  been 
added  by  hand  to  distinguish  between  I and  II. 

The  following  note  is  in  the  first  volume:  "Note:  There  is  a Third 
Volume  in  Hand,  any  Gentleman  paying  Five  Guineas  towards  the 
Graving,  may  have  their  seat  incerted  isin,  the  largest  part  being 
finish'd,  which  is  only  half  what  the  former  paid.” 

These  were  volumes  printed  for  the  delectation  and  snob  appeal  of 
the  wealthy  landowners  of  England,  for  whom  they  were  probably  the 
equivalent  of  our  'coffee  table’  books.  Most  of  the  copper  plates  were 
done  by  1.  Kip,  although  there  are  several  other  engravers  as  well.  The 
plates  could  be  bought  separately  or  bound  into  books. 
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33.  BARRIERE,  DOMINIQUE,  Villa  Aldobrandina  Tusculana.  . . , 
Rome,  1647. 

This  book  combines  an  interesting  subject,  an  early  seventeenth 
century  villa  in  the  Alban  Mountains,  southeast  of  Rome,  famous  for  its 
setting  and  its  fountains,  with  an  intriguing  history.  The  book  once 
belonged  to  Washington  Allston,  a noted  American  artist  of  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century,  whose  name  can  be  seen  on 
the  title  page.  Crossed  out,  above  it,  is  that  of  his  Scottish  father-in-law, 
G.  Wallis,  also  a painter.  Both  men  lived  in  Rome  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  it  was  apparently  bought  by  Wallis  in  1800 
and  given  to  Allston  a few  years  later.  Allston  used  the  end  sheets  as 
scratch  drawing  paper. 
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Their  time  to  j)as5  in  mirih  and  play, 
'The  little  ladies  S\\dii'4  a\\'a\’. 


THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  CHILDHOOD 


36.  JUVENILE  PASTIMES,  OR  SPORTS  FOR  THE  SEASONS. 
PART  II.  Providence,  R.  I.,  Cory,  Marshall  and  Hammond,  c.  1828. 

Children’s  literature  did  not  stand  on  its  own  as  a clear  but 
subordinate  branch  of  literature  until  the  eighteenth  century.  While 
some  moral  and  didactic  treatises  on  elementary  levels  and  still  fewer 
picture-books  survive  from  the  Middle  Ages  onwards,  books  written 
for  children  are  uncommon  before  the  fairly  contemporary  times. 

This  little  pamphlet,  simple  and  crude  as  it  is,  is  representative  of 
the  type  of  English  and  American  "play-books”  whose  tradition  was 
later  continued  much  more  elegantly  by  such  authors  as  Kate  Greena- 
way. Simple,  hand-colored  copperplate  engravings  describe  details  of 
children’s  play  in  all  the  seasons  (the  children  segregated,  of  course, 
according  to  gender).  This  little  volume,  with  remarkably  little  moraliz- 
ing, save  a healthy  concern  for  safety  at  sports,  seems  descriptive  rather 
than  either  didactic  or  imaginative,  and  as  such,  stands  as  an  innovation 
from  the  heavy-handed  moral  treatment  often  found  in  early  children’s 
literature. 

37.  LUCRETIUS  CARUS,  TITUS,  . . . De  Rerum  Natura  Librt  Sex, 
Glasgow,  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  1759. 

Until  the  twentieth  century,  schoolbooks  for  children  for  the  most 
part  consisted  of  edited  versions  of  Latin  texts,  and  abridged  religious 
and  philosophical  works.  Among  these  was  Lucretius  On  The  Nature 
of  Things,  a Latin  natural  historical/philosophical  text.  This  edition, 
edited  by  the  Scot,  Thomas  Creech,  and  published  by  the  Scottish 
printers  of  classical  materials  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  is  of  interest 
in  that  it  was  an  eighteenth  century  grammar  school  prize,  awarded  to 
Robert  Gray  for  excelling  in  the  fourth  class  in  Glasgow  Grammar 
School  on  the  tenth  of  October,  1769. 
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38.  LA  FONTAINE,  JEAN  DE,  Fables  Choisies.  . . , Amsterdam, 
Zachary  Chatelain,  1728. 

Some  of  the  best  books  of  all  time  can  be  read  on  more  than  one 
level,  from  that  of  a child  to  that  of  a sage.  La  Fontaine’s  fables  may  be 
familiar  to  most  of  us  from  youth;  they  are  certainly  part  of  the 
education  of  every  young  French  person.  Yet  they  are  not  merely  tales 
for  the  young.  While  it  is  true  that  the  two  hundred  and  forty  poems  in 
this  volume  are  based  on  traditional  fables.  La  Fontaine  was  too  wise 
to  assume  that  moral  truths  could  be  as  simple  as  these  fables  made 
them.  Flis  stories  convey  subtle  commentary  and  suggest  that  the 
morals  these  tales  teach  are  less  significant  than  what  they  suggest 
about  the  human  condition. 

The  copious  engravings  are  by  Fliacinte  Rigault,  and  the  handsome 
portrait  of  La  Fontaine  is  by  the  celebrated  Bernard  Picart,  most 
famous  for  his  series  of  scenes  from  Franco-Jewish  life. 
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BOOKS  JUDGED  BY  THEIR  COVERS 


39.  BOCCACCIO,  GIOVANNI,  La  Fiametta.  . . , (Venice?),  P.  Alex. 
Pag.  Benacenses,  (1525?). 

Very  few  authentic  Renaissance  bindings  survive  on  the  volumes 
they  originally  covered.  Mishandling,  neglect,  or  even  a great  deal  of 
normal  use  has  left  us  with  but  a limited  number  of  examples.  This 
binding  is  from  Italy,  and  it  is  in  the  so-called  Saracenic  style,  by  which 
we  mean  that  it  has  an  eastern  flavor,  but  not  necessarily  that  it  came 
from  the  east.  Venetian  trade  helped  make  things  Oriental  not  only 
aquirable  but  desirable  and  fashionable.  This  particular  binding  dis- 
plays a carpet  pattern  with  an  Arabesque  border  (though  it  is  West- 
ernized, and  the  lines  are  a great  deal  thicker  and  more  clumsy  than 
Islamic  examples),  reminiscent  of  the  style  of  the  covers  of  Persian  and 
Arabian  Kur’ans. 

40.  GROTIUS,  HUGO,  Mari  Libero  et  P.  Merula,  De  Maribus,  Leyden, 
Elzevir,  1663. 

The  Elzevirs  were  famous  for  their  pocket  sized  volumes.  Since 
bindings  were  made  by  individual  craftsmen,  they  were  commissioned 
separately  from  the  text,  and  we  find  Elzevir  imprints  bound  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  the  simplest  being  in  plain  vellum  with  small  dust  flaps 
on  the  fore  edge,  (as  exhibited  here),  and  the  most  elaborate  almost 
comparable  to  the  Mearne  binding  which  appears  later  in  this  exhibit. 
Whether  the  covers  were  plain  or  fancy,  the  title  pages  of  these 
miniatures  could  be  quite  imaginative.  Here,  the  titles  of  two  works 
dealing  with  maritime  ventures  are  printed  on  the  sails  of  a ship. 
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41.  JUVENALIS,  DECIMUS  JUNIUS,  . . . Satyrae,  Paris,  Typo- 
graphia  Regia,  1644. 

The  seventeenth  century  saw  the  development  of  royal  libraries 
more  splendid  and  more  elaborate  than  ever.  Royal  presses  printed 
copies  of  books  specially  designed  for  the  ruling  houses  and  bearing 
their  arms,  and  royal  binders  were  appointed  to  design  and  oversee  the 
binding.  This  edition  of  Juvenal,  which  seems  in  such  mint  condition  as 
to  have  almost  never  been  opened,  bears  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV  on  the 
title  page,  as  well  as  on  the  binding,  which  is  of  a truly  magnificent 
gold-tooled  tan  calf,  even  the  spine  is  decorated  with  fluers  de  lys. 

42.  JUSTINIAN  I,  EMPEROR  OE  THE  EAST,  Institutionum,  Livri 
////,  Amsterdam,  Jansson,  1659. 

This  exquisite  small  volume  was  beautifully  bound  in  mellow  crim- 
son morocco,  gold  tooled  and  black  onlaid  in  what  is  called  a "drawer 
handle-pattern”  in  the  shop  of  Samuel  Mearne.  Mearne  held  the 
appointment  of  "Binder  to  the  King,”  which,  had  by  this  time  become  a 
position  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Although  he  undoubtedly  employed 
binders,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  himself  ever  bound  a book  in  his 
life.  Even  so  half  the  well-designed  bindings  of  a form  and  pattern 
similar  to  this  made  between  1660  and  1730  are  described  as  "by 
Mearne,”  though  he  died  in  1683.  Our  binding,  executed  during 
Mearne’s  lifetime,  is  a remarkably  good  example,  and  can  thus  be 
claimed  as  a genuine  product  of  the  Mearne  shop. 

43.  THOMAS  AQUINAS,  SAINT,  . . . De  Veritate  Catolice  Fidei  . . . 
Venice,  Nicolaus  Jenson,  1480. 

There  was  a nineteenth  century  tendency  to  romanticize  both  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  often  at  the  expense  of  altering 
works  of  art  from  those  periods  in  order  to  make  them  fit  a nineteenth 
century  conception  of  what  the  periods  were  like.  A case  in  point  is  this 
early  edition  of  Aquinas  whose  original  vellum  binding  had  deterio- 
rated by  the  nineteenth  century.  The  solution  of  the  nineteenth  century 
bookbinder,  (whose  client  probably  wanted  a "medieval-looking”  shelf 
of  books  for  his  Gothic  revival  library)  was  to  cut  up  what  looks  like  a 
perfectly  fine  fifteenth  century  antiphonary  and  recycle  it  as  a vellum 
cover  over  new  book  boards.  He  attached  floppy  calf  ties  with  tassles,  to 
better  accommodate  the  image  of  the  Middle  Ages.  No  Medieval  or 
Renaissance  book  was  ever  bound  in  this  manner.  Such  a travesty  of 
binding  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  object-lesson  on  the  perils  of 
disregarding  authentic  substance  in  order  to  achieve  often  inauthentic 
effect. 
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♦1  Canto  Mono. 

UEL  color  cbc  vilta  di  fuor  mi  pinse, 

V cggendo  i I duca  mio  tomare  in  volto , 
Piu  tosto  denrro  il  suo  nuovo  ri  ftrinsc. 
' Attento  si  fermo  com’  uom  cbe 

ascolta ; Cbc  I’  occbio  nol 
pocea  mcnarc  a lunga 
Per  r aer  ncro  &L  per  la  nebbia  foltj. 

Pure  a noi  converra  vinccr  la  pugna, 

Comincio  ei : sc  non  , . . tal  ne  s’  offerse. 


THE  ART 
OF  PRINTING 
REVIVED: 

MODERN  APPROACHES 
TO  THE  CRAFT 


44.  DIDOT,  PIERRE,  Specimen  Des  Nouveaux  Caracteres  de  ...  P. 
Didot.  . . , Paris,  P Didot  et  J.  Didot,  1819. 

The  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  saw  the  advent 
of  several  economical  and  labor  saving  innovations  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing, among  them  stereotypy,  a process  of  reproducing  entire  sheets  of 
type  and  printing  the  same  text  on  several  presses  simultaneously.  The 
beginning  of  the  century  also  saw  the  introduction  by  Pierre  Didot  of 
sized  type  faces,  a uniform  system  of  types  of  numerical  sizes  the 
intention  of  which  was  to  eliminate  the  confusion  of  different  names 
for  typestyles,  and  a general  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  various  sizes. 
This  volume  is  a specimen  of  the  various  uniform  sizes  of  Didot  type 
printed  by  his  son  for  use  by  typesetters  seeking  the  proper  size  for  a 
job.  It  is  printed  by  the  stereotype  process. 
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45.  HEATH'S  PICTURESQUE  ANNUAL  FOR  1834,  London,  Long- 
man, Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green  and  Longman,  1834. 

The  stereotype  process  produced  some  handsome  books,  such  as 
this  one  containing  travel  sketches  from  all  over  the  world.  Print  shops 
grew  into  large  consolidated  companies,  as  is  evident  from  the  six 
members  of  the  publishing  firm  that  printed  this  volume. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  printing  in  the  nineteenth  century 
experienced  a decline  in  quality.  Quite  apart  from  the  development  of 
wood  based  paper,  the  new  processes  and  the  large  printing  firms  with 
their  concern  for  cheap  and  quick  methods  of  reproduction  resulted  in 
shoddy  books.  Relaxation  of  standards  and  a declining  concern  for  the 
book  as  an  aesthetic  object  led  eventually  to  a reaction  against  what  was 
seen  as  the  creation  of  a modern  business  out  of  a venerable  craft. 

46.  MEINHOLD,  WILHELM,  Sidonia  the  Sorceress,  Hammersmith, 
Kelmscott  Press,  1893. 

47.  HERRICK,  ROBERT,  Poems  Chosen  Out  of  the  Works  of  Robert 
Herrick,  Hammersmith,  Kelmscott  Press,  1895. 

The  man  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  improve  the  quality  of 
modern  printing  was  William  Morris,  who  established  the  Kelmscott 
Press  in  1891.  Though  it  existed  for  only  eight  years,  Kelmscott  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  exquisite  volumes  that  had  been  seen  for  over 
two  centuries.  The  fifty-two  books  printed  at  the  press  have  had  a major 
influence  upon  every  modern  press  in  the  Western  world. 

Morris’  concern  was  to  unify  paper,  ink  and  type  in  order  to  recreate 
the  quality  of  Renaissance  printing.  He  was  also  a fervent  socialist,  who 
dreamed  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  ideals  and  attitudes  of  medieval 
guilds.  His  work  is  problematic,  in  terms  of  socialist  ideology,  (because 
the  books  he  produced  could  only  be  purchased  by  the  very  rich)  and  in 
terms  of  book  production  (because  some  of  the  affected  typestyles  he 
invented,  and  the  dark  ink  and  the  rough  paper  he  used  often  caused  his 
editions  to  lack  clarity).  Yet  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  his  concern  for 
unity  of  elements  in  an  age  of  little  typological  integrity  was  striking. 

Sidonia  the  Sorceress  is  an  historical  novel  by  Meinhold  (1797-1851) 
set  in  the  fifteenth  century  when  witch  fever  was  prevalent  in  Europe. 
Wilhelm  Meinhold  was  a cleric  interested  in  the  supernatural,  and  the 
translator  Francesca  Speranza,  Lady  Wilde,  was  the  mother  of  Oscar 
Wilde. 

Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674)  the  cleric  and  poet,  was  the  most  origi- 
nal of  the  "sons  of  Ben"  (Johnson),  who  revived  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
classical  lyric,  and  was  quite  popular  among  the  pre-Raphaelites.  He  is 
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best  remembered  for  his  line,  "Ciather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may.”  The 
pastoral  setting  of  many  of  his  works  is  reflected  in  Morris’  treatment 
of  the  title  page  of  this  volume. 

48.  DRINKWATER,  JOHN,  Persephone,  New  York,  William  Edwin 
Rudge,  1926. 

American  presses  participated  in  this  movement,  also,  with  Bruce 
Rogers  and  William  Edwin  Rudge  among  the  most  influential  of  the 
designers  and  printers.  This  copy  of  Persephone  was  given  to  the  Rev. 
Charles  Bubb,  an  early  twentieth  century  northern  Ohio  cleric,  and 
hand  printer,  by  Crosby  Gaige,  a fellow  small  press  printer.  For  some 
mysterious  reason  the  dedication  has  been  'erased’  using  ink  remover 
which  was  not  completely  effective.  Why  and  how  did  it  come  into  the 
Artz  collection? 

49.  DANTE  ALIGHIERI,  Lo  Inferno.  . . , Chelsea,  Ashendene  Press, 
1902 

Another  press  which  was  part  of  the  self-conscious  movement  to 
elevate  the  level  of  printing  by  re-emphasizing  the  early  history  and  the 
traditions  of  the  craft  was  C.  H.  St.  John  Hornby’s  Ashendene  press, 
established  in  1894.  Like  Kelmscott,  it  was  non-commercial,  while  at 
the  same  time  operating  in  the  hope  that  quality  methods  could  be 
adapted  by  commercial  presses.  Ashendene  used  a type  called  Subiaco 
which  was  based  on  an  actual  typeface  cut  in  1475.  This  edition  of  Dante 
was  the  first  book  printed  in  Subiaco,  and  has  been  called  one  of  the 
three  ideal  books  of  modern  typography.  Its  superb  clarity,  its  illumi- 
nated capitals,  and  its  fine  paper  bring  us  full  circle  to  the  incunabulae 
we  examined  at  the  beginning  of  the  exhibition.  Its  illustrations,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  based  on  those  in  the  1497  edition  of  Dante,  an 
incunabula  which  may  be  found  in  Oberlin’s  collection. 
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MAPS  AS  WINDOWS  ON  HISTORY 


50.  QUINTA  EUROPA  TABULA,  Strasbourg,  Joannis  Schotti,  1513. 
Er:omVto\emy's  Geographiae  Opus  Novissima.  . . Woodcut,  colored  by 
hand. 

In  1445  the  Portugese  rounded  Cape  Verde,  far  down  the  west  coast 
of  Africa;  in  the  same  year  Gutenberg  was  perfecting  printing.  Thus 
geographical  discovery  and  the  invention  of  printing  converged  in  the 
birth  of  modern  cartography.  Ptolemy’s  Geography,  with  all  his  errors, 
was  printed  in  a number  of  editions,  the  twelfth  of  which  (Strasbourg, 
1513)  was  the  source  of  this  woodcut  map  of  Europe.  This  edition  was 
designed  by  St.  Die  cosmographer  Waldseemuller  who  in  1507  first 
applied  the  name  America  to  the  new  continent  that  Amerigo  Vespucci 
had  described  in  his  own  accounts. 

51.  ANGLESEY,  WIGHT,  GARNESAY,  lARSAY,  Duisburg,  R.  Mer- 
cator, 1595.  From  Gerhard  Kramer  Mercator’s  Atlas.  Copperplate 
engraving,  colored  by  hand. 

52.  PORTRAIT  OF  GERHARD  MERCATOR  AND  JODOCUS 
HONDIUS,  Amsterdam,  H.  Hondius,  1611.  From  Jodocus  Hondius’ 
Atlas.  Copperplate  engraving,  colored  by  hand. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  center  of  mapmaking  shifted  to  the 
Low  Countries,  where  it  became  a thriving  industry  and  where  two 
men,  Mercator  and  Ortelius,  stood  well  above  the  score  of  other 
cartographers  in  skillfulness  and  originality.  In  1569  Mercator  pub- 
lished the  map  of  the  world  in  the  projections  by  which  his  name 
became  known  to  navigators  everywhere.  The  map  in  the  exhibit  is 
from  the  third  and  final  part  of  his  Atlas — the  first  collection  of  maps 
to  bear  such  a title — published  by  his  son  in  1595,  this  one  showing  the 
British  islands  of  Anglesey,  Wight,  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  beautifully  if 
not  entirely  accurately. 

The  Atlas  went  into  many  editions  after  it  passed  in  1606  into  the 
hands  of  Hondius  who  developed  one  of  the  largest  mapmaking  firms 
in  Amsterdam  and  whose  map  was  the  first  to  record  the  results  of 
Drake’s  voyage  around  the  world.  In  the  1611  edition,  shown  here,  he 
links  himself  with  Mercator  in  a double  page  portrait. 
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53.  FRANCE,  Amsterdam,  Hondius,  1626.  From  John  Speed’s Pros- 
pect of  the  Most  Fa?nous  Partes  of  the  World.  Copperplate  engraving, 
uncolored. 

John  Speed,  the  most  popular  of  the  English  mapmakers,  had  most 
of  his  maps  engraved  by  Hondius,  such  as  the  uncolored  1626  map  of 
France  exhibited  here — the  others  are  all  colored  by  hand. 

54.  DE  HERTOCHDOMMEN  GULICK  CLEVE  BERG,  Amsterdam, 
Hessel  Gerritz  & Willem  Jans,  1650.  From  Willem  Janszoon  Blaeu’s 
Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum.  Copperplate  engraving,  colored  by  hand. 

55.  PERU,  Amsterdam,  Blaeu,  1640.  From  Willem  Janszoon  Blaeu’s 
Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum.  Copperplate  engraving,  colored  by  hand. 

These  two  examples  of  the  work  of  the  great  seventeenth  century 
Dutch  cartographer  Willem  Blaeu  came  from  different  editions  of  his 
atlas,  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum,  first  published  in  1635  and  continued 
and  expanded  by  his  sons.  A contemporary  described  his  printing  house 
as  a veritable  factory,  with  fifteen  presses,  a type  foundry,  and  a team  of 
proofreaders.  Had  it  not  been  for  a catastrophic  fire  in  1672  which 
destroyed  the  Blaeu  establishment,  the  superiority  of  The  Netherlands 
in  mapmaking  might  have  continued  much  longer. 

56.  PARTIE  OCCIDENTALE  DU  CANADA,  Venice,  P.  Santini,  1775. 
By  Jean  Baptiste  D’Anville.  Copperplate  engraving,  colored  by  hand. 

The  French  dominated  Western  cartography  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  part  because  of  scientific  surveying  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Academy.  D’Anville’s  work  crowned  their  suc- 
cess with  maps  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America  that  swept  away  imaginary 
lakes  and  rivers  which  in  some  cases  had  persisted  since  the  maps  of 
Ptolemy.  His  map  of  Canada  shows  his  clear,  firm  execution,  as  well  as 
his  refusal  to  insert  dubious  material:  at  the  head  of  the  Mississippi 
appears  the  statement  that  its  source  is  unknown.  This  map  was 
printed  in  Venice  which  under  French  influence  experienced  a printing 
and  cartographic  revival  near  the  end  of  the  century.  Soon,  however,  the 
development  of  lithographic  methods  of  reproduction  put  an  end  to  the 
art  of  the  engraver  illustrated  throughout  this  exhibit  and  diminished, 
too,  the  opportunity  we  have  to  use  maps  as  windows  on  the  past. 
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This  catalog  was  printed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugural  exhibit 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Oberlin  College  Library 
by  the  Press  of  the  Times,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
The  typeface  is  Garamond. 

The  paper  for  the  text  is  Curtis  Brightwater 
and  for  the  cover  Strathmore  Pastelle. 


The  illustration  on  page  seven  is  used  courtesy  of  the  Allen  Memorial  Art 
Museum,  Oberlin  College.  Gift  of  Frederick  Binkerd  Artz  (58.19). 

Items  numbered  one  through  ten  in  the  catalog  are  from  the  Allen 
Memorial  Art  Museum,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  gifts  of  Frederick  Binkerd  Artz. 

Photographs  by  Edsel  Little. 


